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F a there among them a sulky Briton or Franco-Teuton 
A STORY WITH A VENGEANCE. fending his way through the mass, on the great 
IN THREE SCENES. . Ring ' principle, ‘that weight must tell.’ 

The guard opened the door of Devereux’s coupé 
with an impatient ‘ Allons! Monsieur, en voiture!’ 
‘CreiL! Creil! Trois minutes d’arrét!’ intoned the | for the cold had affected him too, and the mail- 
swarthy guard of the Paris night-mail, putting his | train had some ten minutes’ detention to make up. 
head in at the window. A man, the sole occupant | The Guardsinan had flung himself into his seat, 
ef the carriage, in a fur-lined travelling-coat, with | arranged his rugs once more, and twice filled and 
a heap of rugs and wraps beside him on the | emptied the silver cup of his flask; the train 
cushions, roused himself from a half-doze, and got | had started again, and was getting fairly into 
out of the warm coupé on to the gusty platform, | its swing, before he perceived that he was not 
running rather sharply as he did so against a|alone. Right in the shadow of the furthest corner, 
woman shrouded in a long cloak, the capuchon of | wrapped in her cloak, with its deep capuchon hid- 
which, with her double veil, completely hid her | ing her face still, sat the woman he had jostled as 
face. he got out at Creil. Her veil was up now, and out 

‘Ah! pardon, Madame,’ he said, in the unmis- | of the shadow her eyes were gleaming, in their 
takable British accent, half raising his cap ; and | fixed watchfulness of her companion’s every motion, 
then elbowed his way towards the buffet. It/|like a panther’s. Devereux almost started as he 
was a wild night in March—a night when the | met suddenly that steady gaze. But he half rose 
fierce north-easter penetrates to your very marrow | from his seat with a muttered oath, as a voice he 
through the warmest garments. Morton Devereux | knew well enough, or thought he knew, addressed 
shivered, half with cold, half with impatience, as| him, First a low soft laugh, and then: ‘Ce cher 
the gargon filled a double-sized silver flask, emblaz- | Morton!’ it said: ‘Quel heureux rencontre!’ and 
oned with his crest and initials, from one of the | again that low soft langh. There was no doubt of 
long-necked bottles on the comptoir. The waiter | it now ; he knew who his companion was perfectly 
at the Grand Hétel had forgotten the brandy at the | well. To judge by the expression of his face, he 
last moment, and the Guardsman cursed him freely | didn’t seem so absolutely enchanted at the ‘ heureux 
in his heart for the trouble his negligence was | rencontre’ as he might have been. There was 
causing him. No very great trouble, certainly ; but | certainly more of repugnance than delight in his 
it was Devereux’s nature to curse everything and | startled :‘ What! you here, Valérie!’ She laughed 
everybody that interfered, in however remote a| again, as she flung back the capuchon from her 
degree, with his own personal interest or comfort ; | head, and revealed the face he had indeed hoped 
and it was more comfortable inside his coupé, | never to look upon again. A strangely handsome 
covered up with his rugs and his plaids, than stand- | | face, with a certain fascination in its dark beauty, 
ing there at that draughty buffet, while ‘that | a subtle, mocking light in the flashing eyes, and a 
clumsy beggar’ was filling his flask with the brandy | scornful curve in the “scarlet of the lips, one might 
he found absolutely necessary on such a night. | look to see in a fallen angel’s. 

The flask was filled at last. He snatched it out| ‘Myself, she answered in perfectly accented 
of the waiter’s hands, flung down the cost of the | English. ‘You thought I was dead, I suppose ? 
brandy, and hurried on to the platform. There was | Not yet, you see. We have both lived to meet 
the usual stir there: people going hurriedly to| once more. Haven't you a word to greet me with, 
and fro in search of their particular compartment, | after so long a separation ?” 

rushing franticly at the last moment to swallowa! Devereux, sitting there, his face turned towards 
petit-verre, shouting, swearing, laughing—here and | hers (which, as she spoke, was full in the light of 
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the lamp) in eager scrutiny, was silent ; but ‘his 
white lips were working in a way more like unto 
cursing than blessing, assuredly. 

‘It 1s odd, though,’ she went on, ‘ that we should 
meet in this way, isn’t it? I recognised you at 
once, when you ran against me, just now, on the plat- 
form, and begged my pardon. You little thought 
whose pardon you were asking !’ 

Devereux answered her low mocking laugh with 
an evil look on his handsome face, as he said: 
*You’re right there! If I had known’ 

‘You would have been ungallant enough, I fear, 
to try and avoid the little téte-d-téte I have long 
been wishing to secure? Yes; so I fancied, and 
that would not have suited me at all; so I left 
Florine in the other carriage, and waited for you 
here in this corner. You were so long in getting 
that’ brandy, that I began to think the train would 
start without you, and that I should be disappointed 
after all. Imagine, then, my satisfaction, when I 
saw you appear at last and take your seat without 
even noticing me!’ 

‘ What do you want ?’ he broke in here. ‘Money? 
I have none.’ 

*Ce cher Morton! Est-il dréle, mon Dieu! I 
me parle comme 4 un voleur de grand chemin!’ 

‘What is it, then? You haven't dogged me in 
this way, I presume, merely to give me the pleasure 
of seeing your face once more?’ 

*You are charming! That brutal straight- 
forwardness of yours has even improved since the 
old time. But you are wrong. I have dogged you— 
as you gracefully observe—merely to have the 
pleasure of your society for an hour or two en 
téte-a-téte. I want absolutely nothing else of 

ou!’ 

‘It’s as well you don’t, ma belle! And as for 
the téte-ad-téte’ 

‘Stop! there’s no occasion for you to be rude. 
Surely the knowledge that I have no designs on 
your purse might make you decently civil! Give 
me just a mouthful of that brandy—I’m rea 
cold. And—you were smoking before 1 disturbe 
you—light another cigar, and give me a cigarette : 
you have some in that case.’ 

»She stretched out her hand—a daintily-gloved, 
taper hand enough, one of Valérie Duhamel’s best 
‘points’—towards the seal-skin cigar-case which 
lay on the seat between them. e pushed it 
towards her, and while she selected and kindled 
her cigarette, filled the silver cup again, and handed 
it to her, with a sneer. ‘The old tastes still, 
Valérie !’ he said. 

‘Eh, parbleu !’ she laughed, ‘seeing you reminds 
me of the old times !—Ah ! that warms-one—And 
now, mon cher, for a little conversation. She 
settled her wrappers about her, puffed three or four 
tiny puffs of smoke with all the deliberation of a 
connoisseur in Russian tobacco, and then, leaning 
indolently back upon the cushions, asked: ‘ First, 
tell me—when are you to be married ?’ 

Devereux’s nerves had recovered their wonted 
tone again by this ; so, instead of being startled, 
‘as she had perhaps intended he should be, by this 
sudden question, he merely answered, as he lit his 
Cabaiia, with his wonted sang-froid: ‘Oh, you 
know that, do you? May I ask, how?’ 

‘Yes, I know it,’ she replied; ‘how—doesn’t 
matter. I know most things about you which it 
concerns me to know: for instance, I knew you 
were to marry your cousin, Lady Flora, six weeks 
ago ; I knew why you were to marry her—because 
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it’s your last chance ; that is, if Barabbas don’t 
win the Derby. Am I not right?’ 

‘Something like it, anyhow,’ he answered care- 
lessly, without taking the regalia from his mouth, 
‘Go on.’ 

‘Ah, you mean, I have forgotten your uncle, Sir 
Walter—that, if he dies childless, the Braithwaite 
estates come to you ?’ 

‘Yes, I did mean that. You seem perfectly 
acquainted with the state of my affairs, Valérie.’ 

* Quand je vous le disais !’ 

‘And yet, I don’t see, quite, how my marriage or 
my inheritance concerns you. We’ve dissolved 
partnership long ago, you know.’ 

‘Surely, I may have a natural interest in the 
well-being of an old friend? And your marriage, at 
all events, does concern me.’ 

‘Bah! how?’ . 

‘Why, has it never struck you, Morton, that I 
might, if I chose, prevent this match ?’ 

*Can’t say it has. The supposition wouldn’t 
have been flattering to my common-sense!’ 

‘Yet it ought to have struck you. You smile, 
You mean, I have no claim on you—no proofs? 
Qui sait? Suits have been won on lighter evidence 
in our courts, mon ami! And, supposing I saw 
and spoke with Lady Flora? 

‘First suppose my cousin would see and listen 
to you!’ 

‘She would do both—when she heard my name; 
the name I once bore, be sure. And even if I 
could not prove my case to her, I could at least 
ruin yours, 

* You might—but you won’t !’ 

‘Cela dépend. Why do you say so ?’ 

‘Because, if I thought you meant playing that 
game, I’d’? —— 

She laughed lightly, though the murderous 
glare in his eyes told her his meaning only too 
plainly. 

*No, you wouldn’t, tris-cher! First, because 
Florine is in the next carriage, and would miss me 
at Amiens ; secondly, because I am quite well able 
to protect myself. Voyez!’ and as she spoke, 
Devereux saw the glint of a tiny damascened steel 
barrel, that lurked in the ambush of Valérie’s sable 
muff. She went on, quite quietly: ‘Enough of 
this folly ; let us converse like reasonable beings. 
It is granted, then, that failing one of two events— 
a horse you have betted large sums on winning the 
Derby ; or your marriage with your cousin—you 
are aruined man. What “ruin” means for a man 
like yourself, you know perfectly well—it means 
disgrace, dishonour, exile. But the horse may win 
—and you are saved ; the marriage may take place 
—and you would have nothing to fear. With the 
first contingency, I have nothing to do; with the 
second, much. I am willing to let matters take 
their own course, without any interference on my 
part—on one condition’ 

‘ You want your share of the plunder, I suppose?’ 
he sneered. 

‘Wrong again! I want nothing of the sort. My 
condition is simply this: That you give me your 
word—and remember, if you break it, I hold the 
means of punishing you—never, under whatever 
circumstances we may meet again, by a word, or 
sign, or look, to shew that we are, or ever have 
been, anything but total strangers ; that, from to- 
night, you blot our past from your recollection as 
— as though it had never existed. Do you 
agree 1 
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‘Is that all? Gad! it was hardly worth while 
to get up this scene, if you wanted nothing more! 
I’d have promised you what you ask, without any 
melodramatic threats, you know! Let you alone? 
You let me alone, Valérie, and you wou’t have any- 
thing to complain of in my interference in your 
little game, whatever it is, I promise you !’ 

‘Then, you pledge me your word to what I ask?’ 

‘ As often as you like.’ 

*Good!—And now, just one bit of advice, 
Morton Devereux, before we part to-night. Keep 

our faith with me, and it shall be your own fault 
if you ever hear of, or see me, for the future. 
Break it, in ever so slight degree, and gare 4 toi ! 
It will be the worse for you. Cest moi qui te le 
dis !’ 

When the Paris mail started a 
minutes’ halt at Amiens, Morton 
coupé to himself once more. 


in, after its ten 
evereux had his 


SECOND SCENE.—AT ‘HER MAJESTY’s,’ 


In time—from March to May: in place—from 
the coupé on the North of France Railway, to 
the Omnibus Box at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
curtain has just fallen on the first act of a new 
opera, and the hum of voices in the box is growing 
louder and louder. Apparently, the conversation 
is interesting—let us listen to it awhile. 

‘I suppose it’s true, then?’ Lord Greystoke is 
saying, rather doubtfully. 

‘True, my Lord ?’ cries little Tom O’Dowd, who 
has arrived in a swift Hansom from White’s with 
the intelligence in question: ‘True? Not a doubt 
of it, my Lord! They came to Bruton Street, 
yesterday evening, from Paris. And they tell me 
at Sams’, she has got the box opposite—Lady 
Gryffyn’s that was—for the remainder of the 
season. I shouldn’t wonder if she shewed up to- 
night !’ 

‘All square, I suppose?’ asked a Guardsman 
languidly. 

‘Oh, quite! Done at the Embassy, you know.’ 

‘Bore for Morton, if it’s a fact!’ continued the 
Guardsman. ‘ He'll be cut out to a moral!’ 

‘Qui sait?’ said another. ‘The estates are 
entailed, and he mayn’t leave an heir after all—Sir 
Walter mayn’t.’ 

‘Fellow generally does have an heir, when he 
wants to cut out his nephew—at least, it was so 
in my case!’ murmured Maidlow plaintively. 
‘Take the long odds it’s all u p with Devereux, if 
you like!’ 

‘Fancy the old fool marrying!’ said that relic 
of the Regency, Lord Crévecceur : ‘’pon my soul, 
Braithwaite ought to have known better !—Who is 
the woman ? 

‘That’s just what nobody knows, my Lord!’ 
struck in little Tom O’Dowd eagerly—Tom loved 
to have a Lord to listen to him— That’s just 
what nobody knows! She’s a foreigner, I hear 
—a Frenchwoman—but she speaks English like 
a native, they told me at Sams’, just now. And 
she’s something quite uncommon, as to beauty 
and so forth—something wonderful !’ 

‘I hope she’ll turn up here to-night!’ the 
Guardsman amiably observed. ‘Morton will be 
here presently—it’ll be devilish good fun to see 
him meet his new aunt! Gad! you kmow, if 
Barabbas don’t win—and I heard he was un- 
common shaky at the Corner just now—Morton ’1l 


standing awful heavy on the favourite. And now 
to find his chance of fifteen thousand pounds a 
year pretty nearly as bad as none at all! It is 
riling !’ 

‘They’ve tied up Lady Flora’s money fast 
enough, too, I fancy, haven’t they?’ asked Maid- 
low. ‘He can’t get at that, if he should happen to 
want it on settling-day ?’ 

‘ Not a half-penny !’ returned the other. ‘ Every- 
thing’s settled on her—they took care of that. 
The settlements deuced nearly broke off the whole 
business ; but Morton thought better of it, and 
went on. They paid his ticks for him, and started 
him clear again. If he hadn’t married her, he’d 
have had to cut and run before now. And he 
chose her. Nice little child she is, too—spoons 
him no end.’ 

‘More fool she,’ muttered old Crivecceur under 
his beard. 

‘I believe you’re right, said Maidlow, rather 
eagerly (Maidlow was supposed to have been 
ambitious of winning Lady Flora’s good 
himself) ; ‘I believe you’re right. And I don't 
fancy they’d have let her have him at all, if it 
hadn’t been that when they married he was old 
Braithwaite’s heir—with apparently no chance of 
being cut out! How savage they must be now!’ 

‘ Nothing like so savage as he’ll be, though,’ said 
the amiable Guardsman, harping still on his one idea. 
‘By Jove! it will be gay and festive to see them 
meet. Morton will be ready to strangle her off- 
hand. I wish the deuce he’d come. 

Just about this time, a Hansom cab drove 
furiously up to the door of a house in Bruton 
Street. The occupant leaped hastily forth, and 
knocked loudly and imperiously. At the sum- 
mons, a resplendent footman opened the outer 
portals. 

‘Sir Walter is in town, I know,’ said Devereux’s 
voice, strangely excited. ‘Ask him if I can speak 
to him at once!—Confound it! man, don’t you 
know who I am? Tell him Captain Devereux is 
here!’ 

He had spoken so hurriedly, that the man had 
had no time to answer him. But there came a 
grave, quiet personage in the sable uniform of a 
groom of the chambers, who took what words the 
gorgeous flunky would have spoken out of his 
mouth in this wise: ‘Captain Devereux? Ah, Sir 
Walter’s nephew. Sir Walter and my Lady have 
just left for the Opera: they have Lady Gryffyn’s 

ox for the remainder of the season—in case, that 
is, Sir Walter’s health should allow him to remain 
so long in town. Perhaps you would kindly leave 
word what time you will call to-morrow, sir? Sir 
Walter is rarely visible now before one or two; but 
I will mention ’ 

Devereux waited to hear no more. ‘If I don’t 
see Sir Walter to-night, I will call to-morrow 
afternoon—tell him’ Then he jumped into his 
Hansom.—‘ Back to Lowndes Street,’ he ordered ; 
‘and look sharp.’ 

The groom of the chambers bowed imperturb- 
ably—he was chosen by my Lady herself, this 
perfect creature—and motioned to his subordinate 
to close the doors. The Hansom went back as 
hard as the plucky screw in the shafts could 
gallop, to Lowndes Street. 

‘ Wait!’ cried Morton to the driver. He opened 
the street-door with a pass-key, and went in. 


be in a deuce of a hole, and no mistake! He’s 


Lady Flora was alone in the drawing-room up- 
stairs ; she heard her husband’s step, as he passed 
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the door on his way to his dressing-room, and 
came out. 

‘Good Heavens! Morton!’ she said, as she saw 
how pale his face was. ‘Is there anything the 
matter?’ 

‘Nothing,’ he answered abruptly, almost harshly. 
‘I’m in a hurry, that’s all.’ 

He went into his dressing-room, and dressed 
hastily. When he came out, he found Lady Flora 
waiting rather anxiously on the landing. 

‘I may as well tell her now,’ he thought. ‘Come 
in here a moment, Flo.’ When they were in the 
drawing-room, he said: ‘I’ve just heard some 
bad news. My uncle, Braithwaite, has married 
some woman or other, whom nobody knows, in 
Paris. They’ve just come to England, and are to 
be at the Opera to-night: I’m going there to meet 
them. Good-bye.’ 

‘Stay!’ said Lady Flora: ‘you quite frighten 
me, Morton, you seem so excited.’ 

‘What man wouldn’t be excited when he’s cut 
out of his own, as I am? It’s all up with my 
chance for the Braithwaite property, don’t you 
see? Fifteen thousand sani a year lost by this 

iece of old-man’s folly! He may live to leave 

alf-a-dozen children, you know, 

‘Never mind, dear, said well-meaning - Lady 
Flora ; ‘ we shall do quite well without, I daresay.’ 

‘Yes, if Barabbas runs straight, we shall. If 
he don’t—and there are queer stories about him 
afloat now I tell you what it is, Flora, the old 
man has been swindled or tricked somehow into 
this affair. He never dreamed of such a thing six 
months ago—nor three.’ 

‘ But are you quite sure it’s true?’ 

* True! hy, don’t I tell you I’ve just come 
from Bruton Street, where they talked to me about 
“My Lady?” There’s no doubt about it, worse 
luck! However, I’ll go and see what she’s like — 
And if’—he muttered to himself when he was 
driving in the Hansom to the theatre—‘and if 
this vague suspicion that haunts me proves correct, 
by Heaven! she’d better look to herself.’ 

Meantime, there had appeared in Lady Gryffyn’s 
box two personages, whose arrival was the signal 
for a general levelling of every glass in the 
Omnibus Box, opposite, at them. 

‘By George! there she is, at last,’ said Lord 
Crévecceur. 

A tall, dark-haired woman, superbly dressed, 
whose large eyes flashed as brightly as her parure 
of diamonds, and whose scarlet lips were curled in 
a haughty smile, came forward with an assured 
air, as to the manner born, to the front of the 
box, and seated herself side by side with a spare, 
erect, old gentleman—her husband, Sir Walter 
Braithwaite. Both seemed utterly indifferent to 
the marked ‘sensation’ which their presence pro- 
duced in the crowded house. My Lady kept her 
attention fixed upon the stage till the act-drop fell 


have been mad to marry such a woman as that, 
at his time of life. Look at those big eyes of hers! 
There ll be the devil to pay there one of these 
days!’ 

‘Queer style of ménage, I should fancy,’ said 
Maidlow. 

‘ Devilish queer, assented the Guardsman—‘ But 
what a nuisance it is Morton don’t tun up, 
ain’t it?’ 

There was a box on the pit tier of which 
Devereux had the entrée—it was just under the 
Omnibus Box, and of course commanded a full 
view of Lady Gryffyn’s. He was sitting there 
alone, fortunately, for his face was by no means 
pleasant to look upon just at this moment. He 
too, hidden in its depths, had, unseen himself, 
witnessed the entry of his uncle and the woman 
who had robbed him of his inheritance; and at 
the very first glance he had recognised her. The 
vague suspicion which had so unaccountably 
haunted him since he had heard the rumour of 
his uncle’s marriage, was confirmed beyond all 
doubt. It was she, then, whom he had to thank 
for this! He saw now what had induced her to 
make that compact with him to bury the past— 
their past, and its history—in oblivion. Her game 
was quite clear to him. Had he guessed it when 
he saw her last, he would have risked the harm she 
could have done him then, and spoiled it; but at 
that time he knew he was in her power—that she 
could have broken off that marriage with his 
cousin, and he had been glad to purchase her 
silence on the easy terms she ole ‘But, he 
thought in his rage and nfortification, ‘ it’s 
different now: she can’t hurt me with Flora now. 
If she fancies I’m going to hold my tongue, and 
let her rob me like this, she’s infernally mistaken, 
that’s all—I’ll let that old fool know whom he’s 
married, at anyrate, before he’s twenty-four hours 
older’ 

He waited in the crush-room, presently, with 
Maidlow and one or two other men—who chaffed 
him rather unmercifully on the way he had been 
swindled—to see her pass. 

‘I haven’t seen her yet,’ he said, lying, he 
hardly knew why: ‘I should like to know what 
sort of a woman she’s like.’ 

‘Here she comes, said his brother Guardsman, 
‘on the old boy’s arm.—-Now, then, Morton, let’s 
see you wither my Lady with a look as she goes 
by? 


y. 

She did very nearly go by without seeing 
Morton in the crowd ; but there came a stoppage 
in the front, and she halted with the rest. In the 
glance she flung around her, she caught sight of 
him at last. There was something in the cool, 
mocking, triumphant expression of her face, as she 
met his look of bitter wrath and malice, that fairly 
maddened him. ‘Is that she?’ he asked, loud 
enough for her to hear. 


again, and then suffered her great eyes to wander 
carelessly round the tiers of boxes, and now and 
then stray downwards to the rows of stalls. But 
she bent her stately head fondly and gracefully 
towards her husband, whenever he addressed her; 
and ever and anon the scarlet lips parted in a 
superb smile at some remark or other he would 
make. 

‘Gad !’ said old Greystoke, in the Omnibus Box, 
* Braithwaite isn’t such a fool, after all, Créveceeur. 
She’s a magnificent woman !’ 


* Bah!’ said the Nestor of White’s. ‘He must 


| Her face changed as he spoke: there came an 
| expression of such deadly vindictiveness into it as 
| might have warned and restrained him at any other 
moment. He only laughed a low harsh laugh 
now. 

‘What! do you know her, then?’ whispered 
some one at his elbow, who had interpreted my 
Lady’s evil look, and was curious to know its 
mean 

‘Know her?’ replied Devereux in the same 
tone, distinctly enough to catch the ears of one or 
two bystanders. ‘ Yes, I know her, and so do the 
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Paris police. ‘They'd tell you she was a Russian 
spy, and that her name was Valérie Duhamel.’ 


SCENE THE LAST.—BY THE DARK WATER. 


Forty-eight hours later. The scene changes to 
Braithwaite Manor, on the outskirts of the New 
Forest, in Hampshire. The gray old Elizabethan 
house stands on a gentle eminence, bounded on 
one side by its long winding avenue, and on the 
other by the waters of the Wayverne, which runs 
through the grounds—solitary and secluded enough. 
There is no other house within six or eight miles 
of the Park gates. The keepers’ lodges even lie 
at nearly half a mile from the manor-house itself. 

It is a still sultry night. Low down yonder, a 
heavy bank of clouds is moving up slowly against 
the little air there is abroad—it is the storm-cloud 
that has been brooding over the place all day, and 
that will burst upon it presently. Now and then, 
you catch the ominous muttering of the distant 
thunder ; but all else is deadly still. The window 
of a room in the western wing, which overlooks 
the Wayverne, is open. Through it there comes a 
little ray of light from the taper which a woman, 
dressed in a long black cloak, with its hood drawn 
over her head, is holding in her hand. She has 
been standing there for nearly five minutes, watch- 
ing, listening. All without is so quiet that she 
knows she shall catch the sound of the footsteps of 
the man she awaits, as he comes along the river- 
walk which runs under the window, at least a 
minute before she will see him. She has heard no 
footstep yet, and the hands of her watch are 
drawing closer and closer together upon midnight. 
She leans her hand—a white shapely hand, on the 
fingers whereof flash and gleam the opals and 
diamonds of costly rings—upon the window-sill, 
and looks down, steadily, at the dark waters below. 
It flows strong and deep just there, and (so narrow 
is the river-walk at this point) apparently close 
beneath her. She feels, probably, that she has no 
need to fear intrusion where she is—the room is 
the last of a suite she calls her own, and the 
servants are all sleeping on the other side of the 
house in the east wing—or the mistress of Braith- 
waite Manor would hardly be so regardless of les 
convenances as, with that disguising cloak flung 
over her bare shoulders, and by the dim light of 
that single wax taper, to be going to see and speak 
with a man whom (so she avers, at least) she has 
known but eight-and-forty hours. As that is her 
intention, however, we must suppose she does feel 
perfectly secure against any watching eye or listen- 
ing ear. And so she may. No eye is watching, 
no ear listening, in all that silent, darkened house, 
but hers. A step, far off as yet, treading the gravel 
of the walk, breaks the stillness at last. ‘Enfin !’ 
mutters the watcher—‘enfin, tu es & moi!’ The 
taper is extinguished, and with her right hand in 
her bosom underneath her cloak, the woman stands 
waiting in utter darkness. 

a * * € * 

The morning after that little scene in the crush- 
room at the ye Morton Devereux had received 
two = of intelligence. The first was, that 
Bara had broken down badly, and, in all 
probability, would never come to the post. The 
writer concluded by saying there might be yet 
time to ‘lay off’ a good deal of the money, as the fact 
of the mishap was known at present to only one or 
two. The second was, that ‘Lady Braithwaite 


regretted having been absent from home when 
Captain Devereux called yesterday ;’ and the more 
so because the state of Sir Walter's health rendered 
it imperative that they should leave town at once 
for Braithwaite Manor. This note concluded by 
saying they would start next morning, and ex- 
pressed a hope that Captain Devereux would visit 
them in Hampshire ere long. Devereux’s frantic 
rage at this specimen of ‘my Lady’s’ powers 
drove the state of Barabbas out of his head for 
a time. He rushed off to Bruton Street, only 
to be told, when the door was opened to his 
imperious suinmons, that ‘Sir Walter and my 
Lady had left town by the first train’ ‘The she- 
devil!’ he soliloquised, as he walked into Ber- 
keley Square on his way home—‘the she-devil! 
Does she mean to pretend to carry on this farce, 
and ignore any previous knowledge of me when 
we meet—after what happened last night? She’s 
either stronger than I fancy, or she’s meditating 
some infernal mischief, and don’t care how far she 
provokes me. She looked like a fiend when I told 
that little anecdote about her last night. She’s 
just the woman to Bah, what am I thinking 
about? That game don’t do in these times. No; 
she’s afraid of me, and has hurried that old fool 
out of town, to stop my peaching upon her 
to him. Means to take him abroad, perhaps—who 
knows? I’ll beat her for all that. What have I 
to fear from her now? And now Barabhas has 
gone wrong, if I haven’t the estate to fall back 
upon, or a sufficient chance of it to satisfy the 
Jews, it’s all over with me. I’ll go down to 
Hampshire to-night.’ But he went to ‘the Corner’ 
first, and there tried to put in practice the advice 
he had received about laying off the money he had 
put upon the favourite. He was too late. The 
story had got wind, and backers were very shy 
indeed. He went about, trying hopelessly to hedge, 
till the last train had gone from Waterloo . and it 
was not till late the next evening that, with rage 
and despair in his heart, he drove through the 
lodge gates of Braithwaite Manor. 

If he failed either in opening his uncle’s eyes, and 
so getting rid of ‘my Lady’ for ever, or (he had 
thought, in his desperate strait, of this too) in mak- 
ing her pay heavily for his silence, he was a ruined 
man on the next settling-day. He was prepared to 
play either game ; but whichever he did play, by fair 
means or foul, he must win. ‘My Lady’ came into 
the drawing-room where they had shewn him, pre- 
sently, to receive her nephew—‘ Sir Walter being 
unable to bear any excitement at present,’ the 
groom of the chambers said. The interview was 
long—lasting, indeed, till the Louis-Quatorze 
clock on the chimney-piece had struck eleven. 
Then ‘my Lady’ wished Captain Devereux a 
cordial good-night, and retired to her own apart- 
ments. Refreshments had been prepared for the 
ee guest in the dining-room, and dismiss- 
ing the servant who had waited on him, Devereux 
finished his supper alone. He had eaten of the 
dishes set before him, with an appetite which 
shewed he had more than recovered his equa- 
nimity ; and now, flinging himself into a fauteuil 
by the open window, he deliberately lit a cigar, 
and fell to smoking tranquilly. ‘So far, so 
good!’ he thought. ‘I was right after all, and she 
as afraid of me. For the time, then, I am her 
master. She must get me out of this hole that 
cursed horse has let me into, and then—we shall 
see!_ The trump-card is always in my hand when 
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I choose to play it! She’s a clever woman, Valérie 

ve in, when she saw I meant mischief, and 
found she couldn’t help herself. I wish she’d 
given me the notes before I left her—I’d get away 
to-night. Something might be done about the race 
yet. She'd be at her window, by the river-walk, 
in half an hour—she said. It’s more than that 
now. No matter! Curse her!—let her wait. If 
it weren’t for the notes she promised to have 
ready, she might wait all night for me! Good 
Burgundy this. It ought to be mine, every bottle 
of it! By Heaven! it shall be, too, beforelong. Let 
me once get out of this mess, and then let “m 
Lady” look to herself!’ And so on, till the flas 
f that precious Chambertin was empty. Then he 
Tose, ped without troubling himself to get his hat, 
walked on to the terrace, and towards the river- 
walk, his hands in his pockets, and the big Cabaiia 
glowing angry-red between his lips. 

a * . 


The footsteps came nearer—slowly, as though he 
were in no hurry, albeit late at his tryst by well- 
nigh half an hour. The woman, waiting for him 
in that darkened chamber, her right d still 
hidden in her breast, could see, now, the red glow 
of the cigar he had not yet flung away, in the black 
oo without. Presently, the steps halted below 

e@ window, and Morton Devereux, his arms 
many | on the low sill, peered into the room. ‘ Are 
you there, Valérie?’ he whispered, unable to dis- 

inguish her at first. 

*T am here !’ she answered. 

There was a strange tone in her voice, which 
struck him forcibly as with a sudden chill. He 
flung 5 stump of his cigar, and said impa- 
tiently : ‘ Why the deuce have you come without a 
light? It’s as dark as Hades here !’ 

As he spoke, a vivid flash of lightning shot across 
the murky sky and lit up her face for one brief 
moment. Was it fancy, or did that face really 
wear that look of devilish vindictiveness it had 
worn that night at the Opera? 

‘Don’t you hear me?’ he asked, half uneasy in 
spite of his self-confidence, and the Burgundy he 
had drunk. 


‘I hear, she said. 
en 


‘But there will be light 
h for what we have to do!’ 
* Get it over then, in the devil’s name! There ‘ll 
be a storm directly, and I shall get drenched! 
Have you brought the notes? Of course you have, 
though—or what am I doing here ?” 
‘Ay!’ she said, he fancied almost solemnly, 


‘what are ie doing here, Morton Devereux ? 
Yes, I have brought you—what I promised should 
yours,’ 


_ *Hand it over, then !’ 

‘There is time enough. I have something to say 
to you ere you and I can cry quits. Do you 
remember the night we met at Creil ? 

‘Of course !’ he said impatiently. ‘ What about 
that 1” 

‘Do you remember what I told you when we 
parted then? That if you broke faith with me, 
you should rue it ?’ 

* Yes, you talked some bosh of that sort, I know. 
You always had a turn for melodrama, Valérie— 
_ were in great force that night, I’ll admit! 

ut the time’s gone by for playing the trump-card 
you held then. You can’t—at least, for your own 
sake, you won’t—do me any harm with Flora. 

ereas, you see, I have no end of a pull on 
you, and like a clever woman, you’ve admitted 


it, and come to terms. Now, where are the 
notes ?’ 

‘I told you,’ she went on, as though he had not 
spoken—‘I told you you should rue it ; and you 
have broken faith with me, like a liar and a 
coward! You think you have won the game 
already—that you have a bond-slave in me for all 
time to come—that, with a word, you can hold me 
- to ridicule and scorn, and that, perforce, I must 
obey you? You imagine that I shall consent to 
lose so easily all I have won so hardly—and, when 
it shall please you, my master, forsooth, go back to 
the old life—the old chain? Ah, Morton Deve- 
reux, ce ne sera pas ainsi! What I promised, I 
will perform. You pledged me your word, and 
that pledge you have broken. I pledged you mine, 
- will keep it. Liar—coward—traitor, take your 

oom !’ 

Her right hand, as she spoke, leaped swiftly 
from her bosom—the bare white arm gleamed for 
a moment in the darkness—the cold rim of a steel 
pistol-barrel touched Devereux’s forehead lightly ; 
then there was a sh flash, a sharper report ; 
and then a dull, heavy splash into the dark water 
below. The storm burst forth in long-restrained 
fury, but the lightning-glare lit up no death- 
struggle in the bosom of the turgid river—it held 
its secret close. 

* * 

‘By George ! Carrington, said a man, coming into 
the smoking-room at the Guards’ Club next day, 
‘what do you think? Morton Devereux’s been 
and shot himself!’ 

‘ Devil he has!’ returned the other. ‘Where?’ 

‘Down in Hampshire, somewhere. They found 
his betting-book on him, it seems ; and, as he stood 
to lose a regular pot on Barabbas, they suppose 
that was the reason.’ 

‘ Barabbas ?’ said Carrington. ‘ Why, what a fool 
the man was not to wait! It’s all a lie about 
his breaking down. He’s as right as a trivet-—I’ve 
Jest had a telegram. Quite ready to give you the 
odds !” 


* 


THE DOVER AND CALAIS RAILWAY. 


ONncE again the Times has set the public wondering, 
by a letter relating to a Channel Railway, a con- 
tinuous line of communication across the Straits of 
Dover from England to France. The public may 
well wonder ; for whether such a railway is to be 
above the water, in the water, or under the water, 
it would be by far the greatest work of the kind 
ever attem tel It will not do to pooh, pooh such a 
scheme before studying it; we all find it easy to 
condemn and laugh at what we do not understand ; 
though incredulity as to the practical realisation of 
an engineering work so stupendously diflicult is, it 
must be confessed, pectin 4 enough. Let us see 
wae forms the project has assumed at different 
riods, 
“ie than half a century ago, when the brief 
Peace of Amiens gave a temporary respite to the 
din of arms between England and France, and 
| When the natives of the two countries found 
f seonerey in interchanging visits, M. Mathieu 
| brought forward a scheme for a tunnel under the 
Straits of Dover. Those were not the days of 
| railways ; but it would certainly have been a 
grand thing to drive a diligence from France to 
England, in utter contempt alike of sea and sea- 
sickness. The details of Mathieu’s project do not 
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seem to be now known; but there was to be an 
arched passage descending from both shores to a 
sufficient depth below the bed of the sea, and 
meeting to form a horizontal tunnel of capacity 
enough to receive vehicles as well as foot-passen- 
gers. It was to be paved, lighted with oil-lamps, 
and ventilated by iron shafts running up through 
the sea. Mathieu introduced the scheme to Consul 
Bonaparte, and the latter cénversed about it with 
Mr Fox, during the flattering visit of the liberal 
statesman to Paris in 1802. Bonaparte suggested 
that the work ought to be constructed ‘by the 
two governments in common. But war soon broke 
out again, and nothing more was heard of M. 
Mathieu’s tunnel. 

The French have been far more active than 
ourselves in devising schemes for solving this 
Channel problem. MM. Franchot and Tessié de 
Mottray worked out upon paper the details of a 
plan for placing a monstrous cast-iron tubular 
tunnel on the natural bed of the sea, at whatever 
depth it happened to be: trusting to the excellence 
of the ironwork for the means of preventing inun- 
dation. M. Payerne, not placing so much reliance 
on this natural sea-bed, proposed, by the aid of the 
diving-bell, to lay down a smooth and regular 
causeway of concrete on the sea-bottom, and 
building a brick or masonry tunnel upon it. 

As to the schemes put forward by persons who 
are not engineers, they are both numerous and 
valueless. A man can as easily talk about a via- 
duct railway two hundred feet above the sea-level, 
as a tunnel railway two hundred feet below the 
sea-bottom, when he is not responsible for the 
success of either, and is never likely to be called 
upon to try his hand at them. During the heyday 
of the railway era, few practical engineers seriously 
proposed anything bearing on this subject ; but of 
those schemes put forth during the last dozen years 
or so, the conception is certainly ingenious, whether 
practicable or not. 

M. Favre, a French engineer, caused soundings 
to be made in various parts of Dover Strait, in 
four lines of route—Cape Grisnez to Dover, Cape 
Grisnez to South Foreland, Cape Blancnez to 
Dover, and Cape Blancnez to South Foreland. He 
met with soundings varying from 9 to 55 métres 
(30 to 180 feet). The average distance across is 
about 30 kilométres—a trifle under twenty English 
miles. A railway tunnel in the south of France, 
three miles long, near Nerthe, had helped to con- 
vince M. Favre that a tunnel could be made under 
the Straits of Dover, by means which he pointed 
out. The tunnel would be at all places at least 35 
mitres, or 116 feet, below the bed of the sea, secure 
from irruption of water. Indeed, he asserted that ‘a 
submarine railway would be safer than an ordinary 
open-air railway, in being free from atmospheric 
variations, snow, ice, and destructive agencies of 
various kinds’ There would be shafts sunk 
through the sea and its bed, at the bottoms of which 
the tunnel might be worked in sections of three- 
quarters of a mile or so each; and the débris or 
spoil brought up these shafts would, when thrown 
intu the sea, form useful little islets around the 
shafts. When rails were laid down in the tunnel, 
M. Favre would work the traffic by the atmo- 
spheric system, not by the locomotive. He thought 
he saw his way to construct the whole work for 
80,000,000 francs (L.3,200,000: less than the 
triangle of railway which connects the three 
stations at Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and 


London Bridge!) He reckoned upon 4,000,000 
francs a year for carrying passengers and luggage, 
6,000,000 for general sondhnatien and 10,000,000 
for coals; he deducted 40 per cent. for working 
expenses ; and then he pointed triumphantly to a 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the capital expended in 
the work. The way in which dividends are made 
up (on jew certainly displays a remarkable 
degree of ingenuity. 

One of the Englishmen who have attacked this 
problem, Mr Nicol, planned a tunnel far beneath 
the bed of the sea; a little higher in the middle 
than at the two ends, in order to allow any drain- 
water to flow to the land termini, where it would 
be pumped up. His first idea was to make the 
tunnel of masonry, but he afterwards proposed to 
line it with an iron tube instead. 

Mr Austin’s plan comprised three distinct tun- 
nels, side by side, with three culverts under them 
to off water to the land termini, where it 
would be pumped up. There would be six suites 
of rail in all, two in each tunnel ; three up lines 
for express, ordinary, and merchandise traffic; and 
three down. The tunnels would be sixty feet 
below the bed of the sea, having this thickness of 
chalk to defend them from the irruption. The 
public, scientific and financial, were not told much 
of the proposed plan of construction; but there 
was to be an economical using up of the excavated 
chalk, by mixing it up with shingle and sea-sand, 
so as to form small blocks of artificial stone equal 
to forty or fifty bricks each, for lining the tunnels. 
The cost was estimated at L.6,000,000; and the 
time necessary for the construction of the works 
about seven years. 

If an elaborate mode of presenting a scheme 
before the world is any test of the merits of the 
scheme itself, then the plan of M. Thomé de 
Gamond ought indeed to i a good one; for his 
description, dated 1857, occupies a quarto volume 
of two hundred pages, illustrated by large coloured 
plans and sections. He begins by pointing out 
that three grand obstacles exist to the establish- 
ment of rapid communication between England, 
France, and the East ; namely, the English Chan- 
nel, the Alps, and the Isthmus of Suez. The 
Lesseps Canal is, he believes, destined to achieve 
great things at Suez ; the Mont Cenis Tunnel will 

o the same in the region of the Alps; and he 
trusts that he himself may have the honour of 
uniting England to France by a submarine railway. 
This once done (the width of gauge permitting) 
nothing need prevent the same railway train going 
from the sesth of Scotland to the south of italy, 
The idea is a tempting one (wars apart), and we 
need not be surprised at civil engineers ponderi 
and speculating about it. M. Thomé de Gamon 
first thought of an iron tunnel, or railway tube, 
supported at a sufficient height above the water by 
four hundred stone piers; but the vast cost checked 
him. Then he turned his attention to a continuous 
causeway from England to France, broken only by 
a few drawbridge-openings for the passage of shi 
This also he withdrew (and we don’t wonder at it). 
Then he took up the project of a tunnel, regularly 
excavated beneath the bed of the. sea, and at a 
sufficient depth to avoid danger from irruption of 
water. M. Thomé brought his idea under the 
notice of the Emperor Napoleon III.; and a com- 
mittee of scientific and practical men made many 
geological investigations into the nature of the 
strata beneath the English Channel. English and 
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French “geologists were consulted ; and Paris took | long. The East Wear and Grisnez shafts—elliptical 


great interest in what the Siécle called ‘ce beau 
réve !’—‘ this beautiful dream !’ 

The enthusiastic engineer first examined the 
routes from Boulogne to Dungeness, Cape Grisnez | 
to Dungeness, Calais to the South Foreland, Blanc- | 
nez to the South Foreland, Cape Grisnez to Dover, | 
and Cape Grisnez to a point about midway between 
Dover and Folkstone. He came to the conclusion 
that the last would be the most suitable. He | 
calls the point Eastware, but he evidently means 
East Wear Bay. Let us suppose all difficulties 
removed, and let us, for brevity, say ‘will be’ 
instead of ‘proposed,’ or ‘intended to be.” There | 
will be, then, on a mid-channel.shoal called the 
Varne, a vast construction erected, called the Varne 
Star (L’Etoile de Varne). The depth of water at 
low tide on the Varne is somewhat over twenty 
feet. There will be a vast shaft, 300 feet deep, 
descending through the water, through the sand of 
the Varne, through the chalk strata underneath it, 
until it comes to the level of the submarine tunnel 
railway. There will be a spiral staircase from the 
top to the bottom of this shaft; and if the shaft 
itself —_ in horizontal section) were made | 
1200 feet across in one direction, and 600 in| 
another, M. Thomé tells us that even railway | 
wagons might wind their way up and down. At} 
the top of the shaft, and around the top, will be a | 
tower, a light-house, a small basin for the reception 
of vessels, and four granite quays pointing out- 
wards like the rays of a star—all built upon the 
submerged sandy spot called the Varne! At the 
bottom of the shaft (what a ‘getting up stairs !’) 
will be a regular railway station, with up and 
down platforms. This, be it remembered, will be 
about midway between the English and French | 
coasts. To facilitate the construction of the twenty | 
miles or so of railway tunnel, there will be thirteen 
minor shafts. As these will pass through sea 
in some places 180 feet deep, they cannot be mere 
shafts, in the ordinary sense ; they will, in fact, be 
vast cones of masonry, very broad at the bottom, 
where they will rest upon the bed of the sea. 
From the bottoms of these cones, vertical shafts 
will descend through the submarine.strata to the 
level of the tunnel. There will thus, with the 
cones, the Varne Star, and the two termini, be 
sixteen spots where the tunnellers can work, all 
digging away at the same time far beneath the 
bed of the ocean. The bricklayers or masons, or 
both, will, of course, follow the excavators; and 
the sea will, of course, be civil enough not to 
burst in upon them. The summit of each cone 
will be thirty feet above the level of the water, and 
will thus be permanently available to ventilate the 
tunnel. The greatest of these cones (ilots, M. 
Thomé calls them) will be no less than 180 feet 
deep, 700 feet in diameter at the bottom, and 140 
feet at the top! Neptune will find a good many 
workmen engaged in his domain during the con- 
struction of such a work. There will be a dry- 
land shaft, with a station at the bottom of it, at 
East Wear; and the passengers will ascend 100 
feet by a spiral stair to get out of this station to 
the open air. A similar dry-land shaft at Ca 
Grisnez will be 180 feet deep—all the worse for the 
French a apes rs at Cape Grisnez station. On 
the English side, an ascending inclined tunnel of 
three miles and a half in length will bring the 
railway up to the open air; but on the French side, 


| 


| 


the analogous tunnel will be five miles and a half 


in horizontal section, 350 feet across in one 


| direction, and 160 in another—will serve for work- 


ing-shafts at first, and afterwards as station-shafts. 
This, in brief, is the plan of M. Thomé de 
Gamond, described in the ‘ will be’ tense simply to 
save circumlocution. Whether such work is pos- 
sible, readers must be left to indze for themselves ; 
whether, if possible, L.6,500,000 would pay for it, 
we, in like manner, take not upon ourselves to say, 
The Varne Star is evidently a grand feature in the 
whole affair. Ships will come laden with human 


_ beings and dead commodities, enter the basin, dis- 


charge passengers and cargo at the quays ; and the 
passengers and cargo will somehow find their way 
down to the bottom of a shaft half as deep again as 
the Monument is high. The passengers and cargo 
may come from anywhere—say Jericho ; and may 
travel from the Varne northward to England, or 
southward to France, by the submarine railway. 


| There is to be something grand in the form of a 


tower at the Varne, to represent ‘le mariage sym- 
bolique des nations.’ Some of the English news- 


| papers have been a little puzzled about this Varne; 


one describes it as ‘ an island at the bottom of the 
sea, called the Varne Star!’ A friend put the 
question to M. Thomé de Gamond, what would 
result if England and France were at war ; would 
the international tunnel railway be used by the 
troops of each country to invade the other? No, 
is the reply ; the whole tunnel could speedily be 
flooded from the Varne, and the water pumped out 
again when the war is over—an ingenious idea, to 
say the least of it. 

Mr J. F. Smith’s project, in 1861, was totally 
unlike the submarine tunnel schemes. He would 
place a gigantic wrought-iron tube, large enough to. 
contain railway-trains, at a level of about twelve 
yards below the surface of the water. It would 
float, because it would have air within, and water 
without. It would be kept from rising by mooring- 
chains and diagonal rods in various directions. It 
would be kept from swaying to and fro laterally by 
masonry piers, built up at a mile or so apart, 
embracing the sides of the tube, and steadied by 
cross-rods over and under it. The tube would 
be made in lengths of a hundred feet each, and 
would be floated out to their place. The iron of the 
tube would be two inches in thickness. Spiral 
staircases at each shore would lead down to the 
level of the tube, which, for some distance from 
the shore, would be embedded in a solid embank- 
ment. The cost of this work was set down at 
L.10,000,000. 

Another project, brought forward about the same 
time by Mr Chinie, was for a kind of floating rail- 
way. Two great towers are to be built, one at a 
certain distance out from each shore; and an 
embankment or viaduct, on a level with the South 
Eastern Railway, is to be built from each tower to 
the adjacent shore. Railway trains, running from 
the shore upon the embankment, would reach the 
tower ; a hydraulic-worked platform would lower 
the train to a depth depending on the state of the 
tide at the time ; a long, specially prepared ship, 
with rails on the deck, would receive the train ; the 
ship would steam on to the other great tower; a 
movable platform would raise it to a certain 
height ; and then a second embankment would 
carry it forward on a level with the system of 
French railways. 


In comparing all the schemes put forth down to 
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the present time, we find that the submarine plan 
is that which has engaged the largest amount of 
attention. A high-level bridge, with arches, or rather 
suare-topped openings, so lofty as to permit the pas- 
sage of ships beneath them, would require piers or 
supporting columns of such enormous dimensions, 
that no obtainable amount of capital would defray 
the cost, even if engineering skill could master the 
difficulties. A bridge on a-lower level, with open- 
ings to allow of the passage of ships, and draw- 
bridges, pivot-bridges, or telescope-bridges, to close 
the openings, would require just as ponderous 
piers below water, with the addition of vast 
constructions to support and work the movable 
bridges. A bridge actually floating on the surface 
of the water, and moved along by steam, is the 
main feature in the scheme described in the last 
paragraph, and in another by Mr Fowler, which we 
shall notice presently. A bridge suspended in the 
water, at some intermediate level between the sur- 
face and the sea-bottom, is illustrated by Mr Smith’s 

roject of 1861 ; but engineers in general seem to 
fave viewed with much distrust the probable fate 
of a gigantic tube placed in such an extraordinary 
position ; it must not sink nor rise, nor sway to 
and fro, nor admit of being burst in by the waves ; 
and it must be sufficiently far down to be below the 
keels of the deepest ships—conditions difficult 
enough, we should think, to dismay any one. A 
causeway laid down upon the bottom of the sea, 
with a tunnel upon it; or an iron tube laid upon 
the actual sea-bottom without a causeway—these 
are examples of a fifth kind of construction, which 
the scheme of Messrs Franchot and Tessié de 
Mottray, as well as that of M. Payerne, serves 
to illustrate. Lastly, there is the bond fide 
tunnel, the submarine tunnel, properly so called, 
excavated by miners far below the bed of the 
sea ; this, the reader will have perceived, is the 
form which most of the schemes assume. Thus 
there are six gradations of level conveniently 
dividing all possible schemes (except those of an 
aéronautic kind) into six groups: a high-level 
bridge; a low-level bridge, with passages alter- 
sately opened and closed; a bridge floating on 
the surface of the water; a tubular bridge sus- 
pended ‘in the water, at a certain depth below the 
surface ; a tunnel built, or a tube laid, upon the 
sea-bottom ; and a tunnel excavated below the 
sea-bottom. 

The recent correspondence in the Times shews 
that two of our well-known civil engineers are 
engaged in schemes belonging respectively to the 
third and the sixth of the above-named groups, 
the floating-bridge and the tunnel. Mr Hawk- 
shaw, engineer of the Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street stations and railway bridges, is understood 
to be making an examination, by means of borings, 
of the strata beneath the English Channel. The 
scheme is for a tunnel, the same in principle as 
80 many that have preceded it, but differing in 
details not yet settl Some say that ten years’ 
time and ten millions sterling will do the work ; 
others insist upon twenty years and twenty 
millions. The other scheme, by Mr Fowler, the 
successful engineer of the Metropolitan Under- 
ground Railway, is strictly for a floating-bridge, 
like those which cross the harbour at Portsmouth, 
the Hamoaze at Plymouth, and some of the broad 
rivers in Scotland. It will, in fact, be an ocean- 
ferry. Flat pe Lae mp of peculiar build would 
be provided, with rails laid down on deck. Docks 


would be built at or near Dover and Calais, to 
receive these steamers. Inclined platforms, with 
rails on them, would connect the land railways with 
the steamers, the platforms being hinged so as te 
take a gradient varying with the state of the tide. 
A train, starting from London, would, upon reaching 
Dover, descend the inclined platform leading to 
the steamer or floating-bridge, would steam across 
the Channel, would ascend a platform at Calais, and 
would attain the level of the French railways. 
According to this scheme, there would be no 
transhipment, no ‘break of gauge, no disrup- 
tion of continuity, no paddling on sloppy piers, or 
wrangling with railway porters; you would sit 
quietly in your railway carriage, whether in Eng- 
land, on the sea, or in France. Or perhaps you 
might be allowed to get out of the carriage, and 
roam about the big ship, smoking or what not 
until you reach the Calais shore, when you would 
take your place in the carriage again. Mr Fowler 
talks about two years’ time, and a million and a 
half sterling being sufficient for this work, and 
says that the great size and flat construction of the 
floating ship would reduce to a minimum those 
miseries of sea-sickness which over-Channel passen- 
gers know only too well. 

Let the tunnel-makers and the bridge-makers 
advise what they may in future years; we talk 
not about ‘ impossibilities’ in engineering skill or 
in financial organisation; but we cannot help 
thinking that this steam-ferry scheme, this float- 
ing railway, has a feasibility about it worthy of 
notice. It seems less wild, at all events, than the 
other schemes ; and the railway companies on both 
sides of the Channel could easily raise the capitak 
that would suffice to put it to the test. 


ETON SIXTY YEARS SINCE 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 

AnoTHER Sunday institution was ‘prose’ We 
went into the great school-room. The doctor pulled 
out an English book (this was the only dip we got 
from week’s end to week’s end into ‘the well of 
English undefiled ’—the only taste, the least taste 
in life, of our native language), and read a few 
pithy moral sentences—pearls thrown before 
swine, and the swine-herd seemed to feel disgusted 
as he threw them. He then gave out the subjects 
of exercises for the ensuing week, and informed us 
what would be the amount of holidays in it. Every 
saint’s day in the calendar was a half-holiday. As 
for the whole holidays, their name was legion ; and 
these were all superadded to the ordinary allow- 
ance of one whole and two half-holidays, which was 
called a regular week, and looked on as an extreme 
hardship. The Christmas, Easter, and Election 
(summer) holidays were even then the longest in 
the scholastic world ; and great folks, from our 
old personal friend George III. downwards, were 
always asking for extra holidays, and always getting 
them ; for were they not as great a boon to masters 
as to boys? 

I have mentioned the weekly exercises. The 
prose-themes were dreary drudgery. You might 
see unhappy beings wandering about, and begging 
piteously : ‘Give me a little sense ; there’s a good 
fellow!’ In the verses, some took a pride, for 
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Eton was unrivalled in them; they were hardly 
even attempted anywhere else, except in one or 
two of the great schools. Their use remains to 
be discove 

A copy of extraordinary merit your tutor would, 
once in a way, tell you to take up to Dr Keate, and 
it was forthwith whispered abroad: ‘So-and-so has 
been sent up for good’ You were called out 
before the assembled school, and the doctor read 
your verses. He did not read well, and had only 
one form of commendation—a snappish and some- 
what reluctant ‘Very good! very good!’ There was 
occasional favouritism in the bestowal of this hon- 
our ; I have known a tutor almost re-write a copy 
of verses, to make them good enough for the 
urpose. In conclusion, you received half-a-guinea 
Chines’ in your bill, along with birch and broken 
windows). Halfe-guines was not then altogether 
beneath the notice of an average Eton boy. But 
great poets were always rare; and verses were ordi- 
narily manufactured (as well as themes) out of ‘old 
copies ’—the h copies corrected by your tutor, 
and which you kept for future use. Oh, lazy folks 
do take such pains! The tiresome hours I have 
seen*wasted in reading over this unutterable trash! 
—classing, ticketing, endorsing it, and filling the 

igeon-holes of your bureau with it! When you 
Teft, it was the most precious legacy you could 

ueath to your best friend, for there were 
a few stock subjects on which all the changes 
were rung—war, peace, spring, hunting, &c. 
Hunting, is it, this week? ou turn to the 
letter in your register, and you find nine 
old copies on hunting. Now, shew discretion ; an 
entire one would most likely be found out. (Gift 
copies are better than your own old ones, because 
po | have been corrected by some other tutor, 
and yours will not recognise in them his own 
handiwork.) Pick a bit here, a bit there ; make 
’em fit. How many have you got now? Twelve. 
Do they make sense? Pretty fair. Just put in a 
false quantity or two, to make it look more 
natural. Sixteen, eighteen; that’s enough. Put 
back the old copies. But mind you mark the 
«late when each was used, and the scrap taken. 
Wext ‘hunting-day,’ you must draw other covers, 

That we might not have too many consecutive 
hgurs in which to contrive mischief, our holidays 
were broken up by ‘absences ;’ so named, I sup- 
poise, because you were bound to be ‘present’ at 
the\ roll-call. They were held, in winter, in the 
cloi&ters ; in summer, like the ‘Justice’ of the 
‘Saini Homme Roi’ (St Louis), under a grand old 
elm im the Playing Fields. There stands the 
doctor ‘with his list ; I am by his side, as praepostor, 
to ‘mark in” After absence, I go round the 
boarcling-houses, walk into the kitchen, and send 
a imquiries to the tutor or dame after the missing. 
The -penalty is a flogging. 

Keate’s predecessor had held the reins very 
slack. He pulled them up sharp. The boys 
kicked, and there was a trial of strength. Various 
rough practical jokes were played on the new 
master. He was very short, very square, and 
encumbered with an immense doctoral gown. 
One day they screwed up the door of his desk. 
He comes into school swaggering, finds it fast—a 
vigorous shake in vain. In an instant, he appre- 
ciates the situation, lays his hand on the top of the 
door, and in despite of the gown, vaults into his 
place like a boy. (Cheers from the public—a 
growl from the monarch in his den.) Another 


time, a mastiff was shut up in his desk. In he 
bustled, and the dog instantly flew at him; but 
the roar of the reverend gentleman was fiercer than 
the brute’s ; one kick sent him flying among the 
ranks of his friends, and the lesson went on. 

He multiplied absences, and resistance increased, 
I was standing by him while he was calling the 
roll, when a stone as big as his fist hit the peak of 
his cocked-hat. His on eye scanned the crowd 
intently for five seconds, failed to detect the 
offender, and without a word, he went on with the 
names. He was not one to bark without biting. 
But things soon came to a crisis. He had imposed 
an additional absence on one division as a pun- 
ishment. A consultation was held, and a resolu- 
tion formed that no one should attend. He came, 
and found himself alone. He had just got u 
from a dinner-party at his own house. He col- 
lected his assistants, and staid until the whole 
division were brought into his presence. Then and 
there he flogged the whole of them, and severely— 
above four-score—and returned to his guests in his 
wife’s drawing-room as placid and agreeable as 
usual. There was no further opposition to his 
authority. 

In all athletic games, Eton was as pre-eminent 
as in versification. The recesses between the 
buttresses of the chapel were our fives-courts, and 
in play-hours were always in full activity. Hockey 
was forbidden as dangerous, but the prohibition 
was a dead-letter ; custom had settled that, as if 
in defiance, it should go.on, not in the Playing 
Fields, but in the large meadow just in front of 
Keate’s own house ; and here the game was never 
interfered with. 

But the Playing Fields were the true Elysium 
of the Etonian, and Thames the river of his 
delights. In the Playing Fields, he had his foot- 
ball in winter, his cricket in summer, and his 
fighting all the year round. It was perfectly 
wonderful how so many games of cricket could go 
on at once in so small a =. The grass was worn 

rfectly bare. The balls flew, as in a field of 
Battle, in all directions, while among them anxious 
fags were running the gantlet, carrying tea to 
their masters in the ‘Shooting Fields ’—the adjoin- 
ing meadow, sacred to the sixth form and the 
Eleven, where there was plenty of elbow-room, 
and all was serene dignity. (No doubt this was the 
ancient archery-ground of Eton.) I have been 
knocked down (‘cut over’ was the phrase) twice in 
an hour, in the Playing Fields, by balls from other 
wickets. Once I woke up, and found myself sitting 
on the ground, the centre of a circle of boys look- 
ing frightened. What did it all mean? I-had 
been fielding at my own game, when a strange ball 
struck me on the nape of the neck. The fellows 
thought I was killed ; but I never felt it; and when 
I came to my senses, the interval was a perfect 
blank. 

Enough, and more than enough, has been said 
about modern boxing; but a Playing Fields’ 
battle was a different thing. As surely as steam 
arises from hot water, so surely will quarrels arise 
among boys; and the best of all practical safety- 
valves were fists, as then used at Eton. There 
was no blackguardism ; no professional dirt stuck 
to the combatants. Nobody, I think, even took 
boxing-lessons ; at least, no parade was made of 
it. A new boy would be expected to shew his 
mettle ; that done, if he were not of a quarrelsome 
temper, he might go in peace. He might also, at 
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any moment, get into an accidental row. Your 
friends arranged the meeting: you just walked 
into the Playing Fields with your second, ge 
off your jacket, and went to work. The boys 
made a-ring, and your second gave you a knee. 
No other formalities ; hardly even a sponge, or a 
watch. When a minute was sup to have 
a one got up from his second’s knee, and 
said: ‘Come on.’ A little hot blood was let out ; 
and as soon as either felt he had enough, he had 
only to say so. Drawn battles (‘making it up’) 
were not so common, nor so well liked ; the boys 
referred to have matters brought to an issue. 
ere was the most perfect fair-play ; and if things 
were carried at all too far, interference was pretty 
sure to be at hand, though not otherwise. Once 
only, during a fight, I saw Keate just shew himself 
at the corner of the Playing Fields, and the hint 
was taken immediately. 

Battles were the foundation of the firmest 
friendships: you had learned to respect each 
other. . Twice in after-life, I have identified 
Etonians by reference to the Playing Fields. I 
had met an old clergyman at dinner, a stranger. 
Getting friendly over the wine, and graduall 
awakening to the memory of former days, I said: 
‘I think, sir, you have a broken knuckle on your 
-_ hand, and you broke it in a fight with ——’ 
¢ t bully I spoke of). Hail, fellow! well met! 

irectly. I was introduced to a man abroad, and 
wishing to improve the acquaintance: ‘Have we 
not met before?’ I asked. ‘I think the last time 
I saw you, you were winning a Playing Fields’ 
battle with ? We were friends from that 


moment. Thus, I have heard an engineer officer | real 


asked: ‘Do you know Captain ——?’ ‘Very 
well indeed. I never saw him but once: we were 
blown up together at Fort ——.’ 

Sooner or later, all swam. Men were stationed 
at particular bathing-places, to prevent accidents 
(to bathe elsewhere, was a flogging), and they 
taught swimming at a guinea a head. I wrote to 
my father for the guinea, and received an angry 
answer, to the effect that in his time boys taught 
themselves to swim, and I might do the same. This 
was hard upon me, for the teacher, for the sake of 
his own trade, would of course set all the boys to 
bait me. But I was in some sort Spartan-bred. 
We read that they dreaded the enemy less than 
their own officers, and my chief dread was my 
father. So I went to ‘Upper Hope,’ strong in 
despair. Terrible work it was; but in three 


ys 
I swam. Then followed great fun by land and 
water. There was water-cricket. he wicket 


pitched in the Brocas meadow ; the ball hit into 

the Thames, where the fags were swimming, to 

throw it up. Then there were little fellows dry- 
ing themselves by a process new to me—catching 

a cow by the tail, using the towel for a whip, an 

making the animal gallop them about the meadow 

till they were dry. I have other recollections of 
that Brocas. There it was that, with a gun hired 
at Eton, which, from its look, might have been 

Robinson Crusoe’s, I shot a swallow flying; the 

first shot I ever fired. Ah, you may call it a fluke! 

I stood triumphant over him; but, as Pope says, 

‘ wondered how the devil he got there.’ 

That finest of all exercises, rowing, we enjoyed 
rfection. Were we not proud when a match 
been made between four officers of the Blues 

and four Eton boys! They saw our boat practis- 

ing, and gave it up at once: this increased our 


in 


contempt for the Blues. We had a tradition that 
they had run away somewhere in Germany, 
nobody knew where, or when. That didn’t signify; 
we firmly believed it, and when, about this time, 
an alteration was made in their dress, and their 
long pigtails cut off, our story was, that it had been 
done to prevent the enemy from seizing them by 
the tail, and making them prisoners in their flight. 
The river was a resource to us even in winter. If 
that passed without a flood, we considered Father 
Thames had used us ill. Ruin, perhaps, to 
farmers and cottagers, it was sport to us. Streets 
impassable—chairs to stand on, upon the ground- 
floors—were treats; but the best of all was to get 
into a punt, and make one’s way right across the 
country over what had been meadows. 

Length of time had reduced many laws to dead- 
letters, and effected strange compromises, Beyond 
the precincts of the college, all was out of bounds, 
except to the sixth form, who were, in some 
respects, policemen—quasi-monitors. You would 
see two boys walking quietly along the street. 
Instantly, madly, they would rush up an entry; 
but a gentleman, or a big boy, would say en- 


y | couragingly : ‘Come on.’ They would re-appear, 


and quietly resume their walk: they were out of 
boun he bugbear was a master, or a sixth 
form. They had ‘shirked’ (done homage to 
authority), and had been ‘ called on’ (the homage 
acknowledged as sufficient). A sixth form, as a 
kindness to a lower boy, would ‘give you his 
name ;’ that is, you need not shirk him; but if 
you were at any considerable distance from coll 

or engaged in any mischief, then shirking must 


The very nicknames of Eton were superior, 
and often elegantly classical. Take a specimen. 
There was in my time a boy named MGuire, 
who, if prizes were given for knock-knees, would 
have carried off the first prize anywhere. Now, 
Homer has a stock of phrases with which he is 
apt to fill up his verse, just as lawyers use ‘common 
forms’ for their prose. One of these, frequently 
occurring in the description of a hero, is phaidima 
guia (beautiful limbs), and Paddy M‘Guire bore 
the appropriate name of ‘ Phaidima Guia.’ 

The collegers were a separate caste, the true 
foundation of the whole. For the maintenance 
and education of seventy r scholars, had 
Henry VI. founded the school. Like all charities 
that ever were, it came to be abused: the rich 
were admitted on payment, and browbeat the poor. 
The ‘ King’s Scholars’ came to be sneered at as 
‘Tug-muttons’ In time, they got knives and 
forks, and ceased to feed classically with their 
fingers. After a long interval, luxury invaded 
them, in the shape of potatoes, which were added 
to their thutton; and next, a benevolent but 
ignorant fellow (ignorant of the proper way to 
dress potatoes) had them peeled, as a refinement, 
His name was handed down to posterity, hitched 
into a Latin verse, as ‘ Peely-potato-Robertus’ A 
leaven of gentility had been gradually introduced 
into Holy anes charity-bread, and the batch 
began to rise. Still, the poor, the fewer and 
further between, continued to be admitted into 
the Septuagint. I have heard of a head-master, 
Davis, a bricklayer’s son; and Heath, a washer- 
woman’s (the masters used to be, exclusively, old 
Etonians) ; and I can just remember one or two 
collegers, sons of Eton tradesmen. At length, 
competition has swallowed up charity. 
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- In hardihood and veteran character (from greater 
length of residence), the collegers stood higher than 
their more fashionable brethren; and though 
hardly exceeding one-tenth of the whole number, 
when Eton had to contend with the outer world 
(especially in cricket), they were the pith and pride 
of the community. Yet the feeling between the 
two classes was not very kindly. The bigger 
gownsmen seemed tacitly to have adopted towards 
the oppidans (town-boys, not in college) that 
amiable sentiment of the Roman emperor: ‘Oderint, 
dum metuant.’ ‘College’ was full of mysterious 
terrors to little boys. Strange tales were told of 
‘long chamber, with its fifty beds. Among its 
legendary sports, the antique mode of rat-catching 
may be worth notice. There is an abundant heac 
of game; a battue is arranged for to-night ; all is 
hushed—lights out, and rats, too, feeding ; for the 
untidiness was considerable, and the floor afforded 
pretty picking to such scavengers. The rat-holes 
might have. appeared, to a stranger, innumerable ; 
but each was marked, and watched. To each, an 
earth-stopper was appointed, who silently inserted 
an open stocking into it, with the mouth outwards. 
The word ‘ All right’ is quietly passed ; suddenly, 
lights are kindled ; up jumps everybody, making 
every imaginable noise—all but the earth-stoppers, 
who are lying hid, motionless, each under the bed 
nearest to his hole. Every rat rushes home—darts 
into the stocking ; the earth-stopper pounces on it, 
closes the mouth, swings it aloft, and rat is a 
prisoner. 

At particular seasons, it was customary to way- 
lay little oppidans, haul them into long chamber, 
and torment them with rug-riding or blanketing, 
Rug-riding was simply being enclosed in a bed-rug, 

dragged roughly over the floor at a gallop. 
Tossing in a blanket was a time-honoured cere- 
mony, requiring both strength and skill to do it 
well. Four picked collegers hold the corners of a 
blanket, with a little victim in it; the leader 
chants a mysti¢ verse of unknown antiquity : 


Ibis ab excusso missus ad astra sago. 
(Shot out of the blanket, you shall be sent to the stars.) 


As he repeats it, his companions, taking the time | 


from him, begin to give an oscillating motion to 
the blanket: ‘Ibis ab (gentle twitch at the four 
corners) excus (do.) so (do.) missus ad (do.) astra 
sa (do.) go (grand twitch) !’ and go he must ; for as 
the leader shouts the last magic syllable, the united 
strength of the company is brought into action ; 
and with a twitch, enough to rive any but the very 
oo of blankets, up sails the inside passenger. 
Look out! hold it well up to catch him! that is 
the only danger. Bad accidents have happened 
from holding it carelessly, so low that the poor 
little devil (fallen angel) struck the floor. 

To college, too, though the oppidans joined in it, 
belonged another old Eton custom—the ‘ Montem,.’ 
venerated rather than venerable. It sprung, in 
fact, from the same unholy alliance of charity, 
mendicity, and gaiety which has produced the 
modern nuisance of bazaars. It was a collection, 
made every third year, for the outfit of the captain 


‘Salt’ The whole school, some in very costly mas- 
querade, headed by the captain, marched in pro- 
cession to Salt Hill (a village about two miles 
off), where a flag was waved upon a mound. A 
dinner for all, and an evening’s riot, finished the 
ceremony. Crowds of old Etonians attended, and 
all the mothers and sisters who could anyhow 
manage it. The collection sometimes amounted to 
one thousand pounds. But latterly the captain was 
little the better for it, so much being wasted on the 
| show, which he had to pay for. The Montem was 
well got rid of some years ago. 

But every summer brought the glories and the 
joys of election-week—the speeches and the boats 
ast, not least, the holidays. The speeches were 
weary work, but the audience was grand. The 
foremost men of England were there, to see a dozen 
or so of big boys, in evening-dress, get up and 
recite, tamely enough, Greek and Latin speeches, 
| unintelligible to a parcel of ladies, and little better 
| to men who had probably forgotten what Greek 
| and Latin they might ever have known. But the 
| procession of boats was the pretty sight! (There 
was another on that hearty national holiday, George 
III’s birthday, the fourth of June.) A ten-oar 
and half-a-dozen eights, the rowers in fancy-dresses, 
pulled up to Surley Hall, where the whole school 
dined, and had a day of unlimited licence; the 
boats returning to Windsor Bridge at night, where 
fireworks concluded the display. ~ The only evil 
was the finery of the dresses; I suppose that is 
worse now; but I have known the feather in a 
cockswain’s cap cost forty guineas. 

You have gone through Eton, and are about to 
leave it—your friends will make you presents of 
books, handsomely bound: Some popular boys 
would get quite a library. Yet one more duty 
remained—to pouch (fee) the head-master and 
your tutor. The least you could give was ten 
Sano to each ; and you got a book in return. EF 
ave now a receipt from Dr Keate, in the shape of @ 
copy of Lucretius. The evils of Eton are patent, 
but quite unlikely to be cured: extravagance, and 
the preference of useless to useful learning. 

As regards extravagance, the main difficul 
would be of the same nature as that whi 
neutralises reform among the lower classes—home 
influence. Your parish school may be perfection, 
but the children may have to return at night toa 
father, poacher, and drunkard, or a mother, Baby- 
lonian, and thief. In like manner, if you d 
keep down extravagance during the half-year at 
Eton ; yet the holidays must be spent in parks and 

at Paris, or in Belgravia. The wonder is, 
that under such circumstances eight hundred sons 
of mammon should learn so much good, and eschew 
so much evil as they do; and the credit is their 
own. What is really learned at Eton, they teach 
one another ; it is truly a system of mutual instruc- 
tion. The generous and manly feeling which is the 
real glory of Eton, lives and thrives among the boys 
themselves. In some respects, Etona is not what 
she was. If she were, she would be out of ae 
with the altered state of society; but amid 
vicissitudes, she holds, and does not ap likely 
to lose, her place among schools. And it is the 

t. 


of the collegers, who was fortunate enough to get a | firs 


vacancy at that time in King’s College, Cambridge, 
ere was a good deal of ement in this.) 
ight or ten of the senior alain, in fancy 
dresses, scoured the country, and laid it under con- 
tribution, demanding money under the name of 


There is no nobler allegory in all classic anti- 
quity than the torch-race, Four hundred years 
and more, has the torch of Eton been bravely 
borne aloft. Let the present runners look to it! 
Let them never cease to keep before their eyes 
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the duty of handing it to their successors un- 
dimmed. Long and brilliant be the race that is 
yet to come ! 

Floreat Etona ! 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE ISLAND OF INCHMALLOW, 


JouN Ene.isH, walking up from Normanford to 
Cliff Cottage on Thursday evening, was overtaken 
by Brackenridge. ‘ Your purpose still holds good, 
I suppose, to go off to the island to-morrow ?’ said 
the latter after the usual greetings. ‘You could 
not have more favourable weather—mild and 
bright, and no frost.’ 

‘I have not forgotten my promise,’ said John, 
‘and I certainly intend to keep it. 

‘I have arranged for a boat to be ready for you 
at half-past ten, as agreed on, said the chemist. 
‘For myself, I am going from home to-morrow, 
and shall not be back for nearly a week.’ 

A mild and genial morning was that of Friday, 
but less bright and sunny than the mornings 
of several preceding days had been, and John 
English’s practised eye told him that a change of 
weather was impending. ‘It will hold fair till I 
get back,’ he said, as he scanned the clouds 
again ; and then he set off at a rapid pace on his 
way to Finger Bay. The distance was only six 
miles and a half, and that was nothing of a walk to 


He had got beyond the toll-bar on the Eastring- 
ham road—beyond the toll-bar, but not quite so 
far as the lodge of Ashleigh Park, when he heard 
the approaching clatter of hoofs on the hard road 
behind him. He did not look round; but the 
sound ceased close at his elbow, and a voice that 
thrilled him, a voice that he loved to hear better 
than any other in the world, addressed him: ‘Mr 
English, of all people in the world! Why have 

ou been so long without coming to see us at 
lair ?’ 

John turned, and took the little hand so frankly 
roffered, and bared his head for a moment, as his 
ee fingers closed softly over it. 

‘Do you not know,’ he said, ‘that I received a 

polite congé from Lady Spencelaugh several weeks 

x01 

“eT know nothing of the kind,’ replied Frederica ; 
‘neither can I in any way account for such treat- 
ment. Sir Philip has asked after you several 
times, and I was obliged to put him off with some 
vague excuse, being myself at a loss to understand 
why you had never come up to Belair since the 
last occasion on which you dined there.’ 

‘You cannot be more at a loss than I am, Miss 
Spencelaugh, to account for my sudden dismissal.’ 

‘It cannot be accounted for,’ said Frederica. ‘But 
Lady Spencelaugh is mistress of her own house, 
and has the privilege of doing as she likes in such 
cases. And so enough of an unpleasant topic.— 
Will you take a commission from me, Mr English ?” 
Ps John signified how happy it would make him to 

0 80. 

‘I want you to obtain for me a complete set of 
your Roman photographs,’ said Frederica. ‘ By 
what day can you get them for me ?’ 

‘I shall have to write to London for them, and 
can hardly get them down before Tuesday.’ 

‘On Tuesday, then, I shall expect them. But 


bring them yourself—that is, if you are not other- 
wise engaged. On Tuesday, between eleven and 
three, remember. And now I must bid you good- 
ee for my way lies down here to Ashleigh 
ark.’ 
‘One word before you go,’ said John. ‘Sir Philip 
+ ain he better than when I saw him 
last?’ 
Frederica’s dark eyes turned on John with an 
almost tearful look. She shook her head sadly. 
‘He is no better, she said. ‘He never leaves the 
house now. I dare not trust myself to say more. 
Adieu!’ 
John stood like one spell-bound till the last 
flutter of Frederica’s veil was lost among the trees. 
He had seen her again, and she had smiled kindly 
on him ; and he was to see her again the following 
week—so ran the joyous burden of his thoughts, as 
he went on his way through lane, and coppice, and 
solitary by-paths where no human being seemed 
to have been for years, till the ocean burst suddenly 
on his view ; and there below him was Finger Bay, 
with a man pacing the beach, and a tiny oat 
moored to the rocks. John found a rude footway, 
by which he scrambled down to the shore geam 
approaching, was surprised to find that]#he aim 
he had seen was none other than Ji 
‘Brackenridge has surely never sent Aim 
me across to the island!’ muttered John to” 

‘Good-morning, Jerry,’ he said as he drew near. 
‘What are you doing at this out-of-the-way spot ?’ 

The lad took off his conical hat, and gave one of 
his sweeping old-fashioned bows, ‘Jerry is here to 
row the gentleman across to Inchmallow,’ he said. 

‘I was not aware that the art of rowing was 
among your accomplishments,’ said John. 

‘Jerry knows how to row,’ said the lad quietly. 
‘He has been to Inchmallow often with people in 
summer-time to see the ruins. He could find his 
way there and back in the dark.’ 

‘In that case, we will start at once,’ said John 
as he led the way to the boat. He was fond of 
rowing, and the anticipated pleasure of a pull 
had -been one great inducement for making the 
excursion ; stripping off his coat, he now the 
stroke-oar, and having pulled out into deep water, 
Jerry set the boat’s head for Inchmallow, whi 
- only just visible this morning through 

aze. 

A long silent pull through the green water, 
swelling as gently just now as any summer sea, for 
there had been nearly a month of fine weather— 
silent, because Jerry was not talkative at the best 
of times, and in the presence of the great magician, 
which he believed sohn to be, it was not to be 
expected that he should speak except when spoken 
to; while John’s thoughts were too Pright and busy 
for him to c&re about conversation. Once or twice, 
while John rested on his oar for a moment, Jerry’s 
hand wandered into the folds of his waistcoat, to 
feel whether the amulet, which Brackenridge had 
lent him as a safeguard against the machinations of 
the dread Katafango, was still safe. It hung by a 
ribbon round his neck; and the charm itself, what- 
ever it might be, was stitched up with variegated 
silks in a piece of sealskin, which smelt strongly 
of spices and strange drugs. Armed with thi 
potent safeguard, Jerry felt tolerably brave, and 
went through the duties of the occasion without 
falling into a state of nervous incapacity, which 
was what the chemist had dreaded more any- 
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So, after a time, the mainland began to look dim 
and distant through the haze ; and the little rocky 
island of Inchmallow rose pleasantly to view out of 
the green waste of waters. Jerry steered the boat 
into a little sheltered cove, and made it fast to 
a large boulder, and then John stepped ashore. 
Whatever might have been its state of cultivation 
at some far-distant time, the island was now wild 
and desolate enough to have suited the tastes of 
the most unsocial of hermits. It was only about a 
mile and a quarter in circumference, but the irregu- 
larities of its surface made it seem much larger. 
On three sides, it presented a jagged, irregular 
frontage of rocks to the sea, known to frequenters 
of the island as ‘The Shark’s Teeth, and ranging 
from ten to fifty feet above high-water mark. 
These rocks were fringed with a thick growth of 
stunted shrubs and bushes, all with their heads 
turned inland from the rough wintry sea-wind. 
The ground inside this rocky barrier was thickly 
carpeted with long coarse grass, and dipped down 
towards a central hollow, sheltered, warm, where 
lay the ruins of the hermitage. 

John English, standing on the fragment of a 
broken pillar, took in the features of the scene. 
Here and there, a portion of a wall was still stand- 
ing ; with one or two doorways, and part of a small 

tower, with a winding staircase inside, 
1 originally to a belfry, or, it might be, to 
a look-out across the sea; but beyond the arch of 
the chapel window, which had been spoken of by 
Brackenridge, and which, though small in size, was 
of exquisite design, there was nothing worthy of 
John’s pencil. He had brought his materials with 
him, and he sat down at once on the broken pillar, 
and began to sketch the window. An hour later, 
with his pipe in his mouth, and his sketch-book 
under his arm, he wandered slowly back towards 
the shore. With the completion of his task, his 
thoughts had flown back to Frederica ; and it was 
er by instinct than by the exercise of any 
other faculty, that he retraced his way to the 
shingly cove where he had landed. The sea was at 
his fest ke brought himself back by an effort 
from the delicious - rater ser in which he had been 
wandering, and looked around. 

Jerry and the boat were gone! 

But gone whither? John scrambled up on to 
a pinnacle of rock close by, and looked steadfastly 
around. There was nothing to be seen but the 
water in front of him, and the desolate island 
behind, and over everything the gray mist, growing 
grayer and denser as the day advanced ; But no- 
where either Jerry or the boat. John called aloud : 
‘Jerry! Jerry Winch! where are you?’ And then 
he waited breathlessly, but there came no response. 
‘The foolish fellow ie grown tired with waiting, 
and has gone round to some other point of the 
island,’ muttered John to himself; and with that 
he set off to explore the little domain, bounding 
lightly from rock to rock, examining carefully 
every little indentation of the shore where it was 
possible for a boat to lurk, calling Jerry’s name at 
intervals ; and so, after a time, he found himself 
again at the point from which he had started 
py Race completely round the island ; and 

the conviction burst upon his mind that 
he had been purposely abandoned. Once more he 
called Jerry by name, louder than before. After a 


short of breathless silence, there came a low 
fiendish ‘ Eloo hoo, hoo !’ out of the mist ; and then 


there was nothing but the dull plash of the waves | dressed 


on the shingle, and the straining beat of John’s 
own heart. 

He sat down on the shore, and buried his face 
in his hands, and his very soul seemed to sink 
down into a black abyss of despair, appalled by 
the thought of the terrible fate in store for him, 
Death by starvation and hunger—such was to be 
his doom. During the summer months, hardly a 
week passed without the island being visited by 
one or more pleasure-parties; but at that dead 
season of the year, no sane person would ever think 
of visiting so desolate a spot; ahd John knew 
enough of that dangerous coast to be aware that 
— ships gave its hidden dangers as wide a 

rth as possible, and never, even in the fairest 
weather, ventured within hailing distance of Inch- 
mailow. Whether his abandonment resulted from 
the working of some black tortuous thought in 
Jerry’s own addled brain, or whether the simpleton 
had been incited to the evil deed by others, was 
a matter on which it were useless just then to 
speculate. John remembered with a pang of regret 
that he had not mentioned his intention of visitin 
Inchmallow to any one except Brackenridge, an 
the chemist had gone from home for several days, 
As for Mrs Jakeway, she would doubtless grow 
uneasy after a time at her lodger’s continued 
absence; but then, John had always been an 
unaccountable mortal, and had not unfrequently 
left his lodgings for two or three days together, 
without giving his landlady any previous intimation 
of his intentions. Nay, even supposing that the 
old lady grew alarmed at his non-return, where, 
or of whom, was she to make inquiry about 
him? If she went to the police—what then? 
John was sufficiently acquainted with Jerry 
Winch’s mental povuliesioies to know that the 
simpleton could keep a secret, if it were to his 
interest to do so, with more than the cunning of 
asane man. He could not help admitting that his 
chance of rescue was a very faint one. Months 
might pass away before Inchmallow were visited 
by a single soul ; while a few days, ten or twelve 
at the outside, would put an end to all his troubles. 
This was not the first time he had borne hunger 
and privation; his frame was strong and hardy, 
and his constitution good; and he knew that he 
was better calculated than most people to stand 
such an ordeal, which, however, in the present case, 
meant nothing more than a prolongation of suffer- 
ing, for even-the strongest must succumb at last. 
And Frederica—would she ever know his fate? 
Yes ; weeks, or it — be months hence, when 
his body was found, the news would spread, and 
would penetrate even within the _— precincts 
of Belair ; and she would learn then why he had 
never fulfilled her commission. She would feel 
sorry for him, of course ; her gentle nature would 
not admit of an a less: simply sorry, and 
nothing more. While he }—But it were better not 
to let such thoughts carry him too far ; so he arose 
at once, and broke away from his reverie, and 
started to make a careful exploration of his little 
domain. In less than a couple of hours, he had 
completely exhausted it, but had found nothing 
whatever in his search that would contribute in 
any way to support human life. Fortunately, his 
flask was full of sherry, and he had four hard 
biscuits in his pocket. An ounce of Cavendish 
tobacco, a meerschaum pipe, and a box of fusees, 
completed the list of his possessions. He was 
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Glengarry bonnet ; but had no overcoat, or other 
extra protection against the weather. 

A careful examination of the ruins had shewn 
him a small cavernous opening among the founda- 
tions of the crumbling tower. It was only about 
four feet in height, arched over with brickwork, 
and having a floor composed of dry sandy earth ; 
and John thought himself fortunate in finding in 
its furthest corner a heap of dry bracken, which 
had been put there by some unknown person, for 
some unknown purpose, and which he at once 
appropriated for his bed; here, when the short 
winter-day had come to an end, and John had 

iven up all hope of rescue till the morrow, he 
coiled himself up in the dark, like a wild beast in 
its lair, and went to sleep: his wandering life had 
given him this ne that he could go to slee 
anywhere. He awoke about two o’clock—he read o 
the time on his watch by the light of a fusee—and 
crawled out of his den to consult the weather. 
Fog—everywhere fog; hiding earth, sea, and sky 
behind its dull, dank curtain. With a shiver, John 
crept back to bed; but sleep refused to come a 
second time, and he lay tossing with wide-open 
eyes till the tardy daylight, yellow and sickly, 
looked in upon him. Then he got up, and walked 
down to the shore. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE WOMAN IN GRAY. 


Fog, everywhere fog ; not so thick as it had been 
in the middle of the night, but thicker than on the 
revious day, and shutting him in at a distance of 
orty or fifty yards as with an impenetrable wall. 
John English could not help a sinking of the heart 
when he looked around; his prospect of escape 
seemed to him, just then, even more remote than 
on the previous day. A pipe of Cavendish consti- 
tuted his breakfast. He felt ravenously hungry, 
but he fought against the feeling, buckling the belt 
round his waist a little tighter, and determined to 
reserve his wine and biscuits till his need should 
be still greater. There was a broken fountain 
among the ruins from which a little streamlet still 
welled forth, as cold and pure as when, centuries 
ago, the monks first enshrined it in carven stone, 
and filled their pitchers with its limpid freshness ; 
and it now served John both for drinking and 
washing p ses. It was no use, he thought, 
dawdling about all day, doing nothing, and letting 
the fog chill him to the marrow ; so he set about a 
systematic course of pedestrian exercise, walking 
from one side of the island to the other at a quick 
pace, and then back ; and this he did, with short 
intervals of rest, till might came on again. A 
mouthful of sherry, half a biscuit, a pipe of 
tobacco, and then to bed. He was thoroughly tired 
out, and  § soundly. 

The third day: Sunday. No change in the 
weather. The fog still as heavy as before. This 
day was Panne by John as the preceding one had 
been. owance of wine and biscuit as before. 
The influence of the day seemed to make itself felt 
even on that lonely isle ; John felt more humble- 
minded and resigned to his fate than he had 
hitherto done. 

The fourth day: Monday. No change, except 
that the fog seemed a little lighter than on the 
previous day. John kept up his exercise, but was 
obliged to rest longer and more frequently than 
before. He caught himself once or twice waking 
up from a sort of half-stupor as he walked, in 


which he had forgotten where he was, and had 
fancied himself going about his ordinary avocations 
at Normanford. That feeling of ravenous h 
which had tormented him so much a now 
came on at intervals only ; but in its stead he was 
racked with strange pains, which caught him sud- 
denly, and tortured him almost beyond endurance 
for a time, and then left him as unexpectedly as 
they had come. 

5 tm was awakened before daybreak on the 
morning of the fifth day by the loud thunder of 
the waves as they broke on the rocky shore of the 
little island. He crept out of his den, and stumbled 


his way down to the beach. The fog was still as - 


thick as ever, and the morning was a calm ; 
but: a heavy sea was rolling grandly in with the 
morning tide, and John knew at once that there 
had been a great storm out on the Atlantic, per- 
haps a thousand miles away, of which these a 
waves were the only traces that would reach so far. 
His hunger this morning was so extreme that he 
could not help giving way to it a little by indulg- 
ing in a double allowance of wine and biscuit ; 
but even with this assistance, he found himself 
considerably weaker than he had yet been, and 
could only get through about half the amount of 
exercise he fad set himself to do. Once he fancied 
himself with Sir Philip Spencelaugh, walking in 
the great park of Belair; and when he shook off 
the hallucination, and came back to the reality of 
his position, he could not stifle the sob that burst 
from his heart. Sometimes he would murmur to 
himself, half aloud: ‘I shall die, and she will never 
know how truly I have loved her;’ but beyond 
that he was silent. Nearly three hours of this day 
were devoted by him to writing down in his 
pocket-book an account of how he came to be left 
on the island ; and after that, he gave a brief out- 
line of his history from childhood ; <a 
with the narration, in as few words as possible, 
what had happened to him, affecting his personal 
history, since his arrival at Neemesiaal. e also 
gave the addresses of two friends who were to be 
written to, and who would see to the proper dis- 
rag of his remains. He sat for a long time when 
is task was done, musing sadly, on a sheltered 
seat he had found among the rocks on the beach ; 
watching, with thoughts that were far away, the 
great green waves rolling in with a — 
was grand from its very monotony. He felt now 
as though he had almost done with earth—as 
though he were at liberty to turn his thoughts to 
higher subjects ; but through all his musings the 
image of Frederica moved, serene and beautif 
leading his mind upward, even as Dante was 
by saintly Beatrice, to — sweet and solemn, 
fragrant with airs from Heaven, where earthly 
tempests never rave. 

He sat thus till the afternoon began to darken, 
and then he rose and wandered slowly towards the 
ruins ; but his cramps came on by the way, and he 
was obliged to sit down, and wait in silent agony 
till they left him. It seemed to him, to-day, that 
all the way as he walked back to the ruins he 
was followed by a ghostly monk—a monk in a 
black robe, and wandalled shoon, who walked behind 
him with bowed head, counting his beads; stop- 
ping when John stopped ; starting again the instant 
that he started; never looking up, but going 
through his rosary slowly, bead by bead, and then 
beginning afresh. Although John knew that it 
was merely a delusion of his own senses, 
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